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SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


Wuen our grandmothers were young, school-life 
was very different. It was the reign of the back- 
board and the needle. The little maidens with 
curls, low-necked gowns and short sleeves, learned 
to play in a primitive manner, to sing and to 
dance ; but above all things they used the needle, 
and they walked about at stated times pinioned 
by the arms to the backboard. The modern 
reclining board is only a degenerate descendant 
of the instruments of polite torture which 
straightened and stiffened our grandmothers, and 
made of them those fashionable figures that in 
due time lured our grandfathers to write cocked- 
hat notes, fight duels, and fall in love with them. 
This consummation reached, our grandmothers in 
the days of their youth mostly forgot their 
‘accomplishments,’ and managed the house, never 
opening the piano except, after years, to rattle a 
dance for the new race of juveniles. They were 
clever housewives, and had plenty of nature’s 
wisdom and woman’s sympathy. Men in those 
days seem to have needed nothing more. Except 
in rare cases, they did not expect wives to be 
intellectual companions. The wife was content to 
say with the woman’s voice from In Memoriam: 


I know but matters of the house, 
And he—he knows a thousand things. 


The schools of the old days of course boasted 
that they would make the girls know a thousand 
things too, only the branches taught never hap- 
pened to be learned by any human head all at 
the same time. As far as talk went, they were as 
ambitious in our grandmothers’ days as in our 
own. Only let readers of Thackeray turn to Miss 
Pinkerton’s letter recommending a choice of young 
dragons fresh from her school: ‘Either of these 
young ladies is perfectly qualified to instruct in 
Greek, Latin, and the rudiments of Hebrew, in 
mathematics and history, in Spanish, French, 
Italian, and geography, in music, vocal and instru- 
mental ; in dancing without the aid of a master ; 
‘and in the elements of the natural sciences.’ It 


would have been impossible not to respect a young 
lady who could instruct her partner in the rudi- 
ments of Hebrew during the twirling of the dance. 
But unfortunately, what they learned at Miss 
Pinkerton’s was forgotten or laughed at when 
flirtation began. ‘Who’d think the moon was 
two hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven miles off?’ Becky Sharp said 
to George Osborne on the balcony at Brighton ; 
then she turned her gaze from the orb to the 
officer, with a fascinating smile: ‘Isn’t it clever 
of me to remember that? Pooh !—we learned it 
all at Miss Pinkerton’s!’ The opposite character, 
the foil of the famous Becky, the soft and sweet 
Amelia Sedley, was chiefly praised for her needle- 
work when she left school, and her parents were 
advised to finish her education with ‘a careful 
and undeviating use of the backboard for four 
hours daily during the next three years.’ 

Lawn-tennis has begun to do the work of the 
dreaded board ; and the sewing-machine, which 
may be said to have lengthened life by saving 
time, is driving the domestic needle out of the 
field, by leaving it only a small province to work 
in. But in the main, school-girls are still the 
same, and so is the ambition of the prospectus as 
directed by the Lady Principal ; the greatest dif- 
ference is that Becky Sharp would now have to 
be drilled by examiners, and would, in her light- 
fingered manner, snap up ‘certificates’ for having 
the possession of information that she would for- 
get soon after. 

There are really two views of girls’ education 
abroad in the modern world. One view looks 
mainly to the girl, and the other looks mainly 
to the knowledge. The second view is the most 
in vogue, and its mistake is that, like all new 
systems, it is likely to be carried to exaggerated 
lengths. There was hardly ever a good thing 
started in the world that was not at first exag- 
gerated by its promoters in trying to fight the 
battle to get standing-ground for it at all.) When 
the examination and certificate system is carried 
too far, we must set it down to the error of 
earnestness in the struggle of this new view to 
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find place in the world. Other people hold to 
the opinion that the girl herself is the best thing 
to be thought of, and not the amount of know- 
ledge she can acquire. Our greatest art-critic, 
who has a bright and fanciful ideal of girlhood, 
has somewhere said that the three things they 
ought to learn are to dress, to sing, and to dance ! 
And he gives the necessary explanation of these 
words by saying that dress includes good taste in 
appearance, and the ability to make clothing of 
the most becoming style ; that to sing and dance 
signify to rejoice and to give joy, which she ought 
to do to all around her by her looks, her voice, 
and her presence. 

Leaving this great question of education for the 
wisest heads to solve according to their better 
knowledge, we turn to the more charming subject 
of the school-girls themselves. They are often 
enough like the Japanese trio, made of laughter, 
and thinking life a joke that is just begun; but 
this is only one type. The unconscious school- 
girl beauty is another, and that is a veritable 
vision of delight. There are schools where 
ees is learned side by side with grammar, 
and where the passions of grown-up people begin 
to spoil the happy air of childhood. It is a sad 
mistake. The little beauty we admire has not 
the slightest idea of her gift—for the chatter of 
the class on this point is generally misdirected, 
and the pretty ones singled out are not those 
that would be chosen by experienced eyes. This 
little maiden is just at the meeting of the brook 
and the river. Her fingers are inky, but her 
face would pass for one of Reynolds’s angels, or 
else for the very youngest Virgin of delicate pure 
features that Perugino ever painted. Three or 
four summers more and the pair of blue eyes 
will find out their power. At present she will 
thank you for an apple; and when she smiles, 
it would be profanation to tell her of her loveli- 
ness. In a little while she will have to be sought 
on bended knee, and won in the zenith of her 
glory amid the heart-burnings of women and the 
struggle of strong men, 

Another type of school-girl is the little mother. 
Something of a motherly instinct is irrepressible 
in this girl’s heart. She makes favourites of the 
smallest among her companions, and the distant 
home is still encumbered with the old dolls on 
which she lavished her love in nursery days, 
With the thought of this type, a garden comes to 
mind, with summer trees and level grass, and 
with a group of orphan children allowed by 
kindness a country holiday in the garden of their 
richer sisters. When the memory-picture begins 
to move, one nobly-born girl, as handsome as a 
young gypsy, is proud to carry the youngest of 
the poor little visitors enthroned against her 
shoulder. She leans strongly backward, and the 
fine arm encircles her little burden naturally, as 
if she had been used to carrying small orphan 
children all her life. One has great faith in the 
good and happy future of this simple tender type 
of school-girl, 

The studious girl is generally highly nervous 
and sensitive, and works from an_ instinctive 
earnestness of character. It is well to persuade 
her that ‘the bright Yum-yum’ is also to be 
admired; for the studious little maiden wants 
and deserves twice as much recreation as her lazy 
companions. The lazy member of the class is the 


very opposite to the earnest little creature who is 
born with the instinct of trying to do well. With 
a recollection of a vanished Eden of bright win- 
dows and polished floors, sunny garden, and merry 
faces, there comes back the picture of a Saxon 
Edith, who was always laughing except when 
she was crying. She was a fair and round-faced 
little maid, who could make a rosebud out of her 
cheek by encircling a pinch of it with a dainty 
thumb and finger. She would violently dispute 
some vain trifle, perhaps whether her mother was 
related to the Duchess of Portadown ; and after 
vowing never to speak to her best friend again, 
the fair eyebrows would redden, the handkerchief 
would be made into a comfortable ball, and the 
rosy round face would pillow itself and enjoy a 
luxurious cry—until the laughter and the sun- 
shine burst out more vigorously than ever. This 
soft and careless girl developed rapidly into a 
staid and serious matron; while the quietest and 
most studious of her friends grew up into a bright 
and radiant character, brimful of humour and of 
irrepressible gaiety. The secret of the change 
lay in this: that the one child’s nature, though 
bubbling over with mirth, was shallow ; the other 
did with her whole heart whatever she turned to, 
and as childhood changed to womanhood she evi- 
dently discovered that it is worth while to laugh 
with one’s whole heart as well as to work, and 
the strong nervous character had the energy to 
act upon the discovery. 

Taken as a whole, a cluster of school-girls—say, 
as in the famous ‘School Revisited, under the 
trees of their own garden—are a most pathetic 
sight and a wonderful mystery. Their sorrows are 
all before them, and their romance too, Soon they 
are to scatter out of their happy world to go 
through the real novel that is not measured by 
three volumes. There are two things that surel 
we should never forget in thinking of these wea 
and thoughtless little women: first, that it is unfair 
to the girl ever to expect education to give her 
the mind of a boy, for the nature of her mind is 
as different as a young willow wand from a sap- 
ling oak; and secondly, that she is the woman 
of the future, and her worth to the world will 
not be measured by the amount of her learning, 
which, because of few years and delicacy of frame, 
has its limits, but that her worth will be measured 
by her beauty of character, which is capable of 
development to a breadth and depth and height 
beyond our mortal reckoning. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN, 
By Davip CuristrE MurRRAY, 


Author of ‘Vat ‘Josepn’s Coat,’ 
GObp,’ ete. 


CHAPTER XY. 


Mr Orme was a stranger in Castle-Barfield, but 
he had no difficulty in finding the High Street, 
and went shuffling up and down it with an eye 
of inquiry for the shop sign of Robert Snelling, 
corn , Somewhere in the dim middle of 
his mind a sense that he was acting shabbily was 
strong enough to keep him from asking — 
even of strangers i could not possibly know 
anything of his business. He blustered at him- 
self, as that kind of shabby sinner will, The 
boys ought to be at home again, the young rascals. 
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What business had they to be running unpro- 
tected about the country, earning their own living, 
whilst their relatives were obviously well-to-do, 
and were willing to pay hard money for the 
rivilere of having them at home again. He 
salved his conscience by the reflection that he was 
not in any way betraying confidence, because no 
confidence had ever been reposed in him. 

‘They should have let me into the secret, said 
Mr Orme, ‘and then perhaps I mightn’t have 
sold them.’ 

He had never been fond of pedestrian exercise, 
and if he had known it, the Hindu proverb would 
have suited him to a hair: It is better to stand 
than to walk, better to sit than to stand, and 
better to lie than to sit. Barfield High Street is 
a mile and a half in length, and Mr Orme choos- 
ing to look in the busier part of it, went lazily 
strolling up and down there until he grew hot and 
tired. He was always thirsty, but heat and fatigue 
made him thirstier ; and exhausted nature, after 


a quarter of an hour’s uneasy rambling, so cried out | 


for rum-and-water, that he let it have its way. 
The dram-shop into which he turned was empty 
of customers, and Mr Orme, with secret sidelong 
glances, beckoned the man behind the bar into a 
corner, and there furtively rubbing the back of 


his hand on his bristly lips, inquired secretly for | 


the address of the man he wanted. 


Why, he’s left the parish months and months ago.’ 

At this Mr Orme’s countenance fell dolefully ; 
and the barman, throwing open a door in the 
rear of the shop, shouted to some invisible person 
in the interior of the house to ask where Snelling 
the corn factor had moved to. 


‘Sh-h !’ said Mr Orme, with a rum-and-watery 
fear lest the query should be overheard in 
Warwick, thirty miles away. 

The man took no heed of him, and a voice 
shrieked back that Snelling had gone to live at 


Beacon-Hargate. Learning that Beacon-Hargate 
was rather better than four miles away, which 
meant to his intelligence rather worse, and dis- 


covering that no train or public vehicle ran in! 


that direction, Mr Orme turned pale, and felt that 
he must either abandon his enterprise or fortify 
himself with more rum-and-water. Whilst he 
drank his second glass, the prospect of an eight 
miles’ walk so chilled him, and the thought that 
ten pounds lay at the middle of it so warmed him 
that he was like one submitted to alternating 
douches of hot and cold water. At last he screwed 
his courage to the sticking-point, and having 
received full instructions as to the route he was 
to take, he lit his black clay-pipe and set out. 
Once clear of the town, the road offered pleasant 
going even for so lazy a personage as Mr Orme. 
The trees and the tall flowering hedges cast an 
agreeable shadow, and the grassy banks now and 
again invited him to sit and think. He thought 
about the ten pounds reward, and its magic 
always plucked him on to his reluctant legs again 
and set him going, though he always renewed the 
way with groanings. He was beginning to believe 
that the people of that district were so rootedly 
facetious in their habits as to set their milestones 
purposely apart for the deception of strangers, 
when he came to a decent cottage, where a woman 
sat upon the doorstep knitting at a half-yard of 
gray worsted stocking, 


‘Mr Snelling?’ said she in answer to his in- 
quiry. ‘It’s five or six seore yards farther on, 
master, on the right-hand side, You'd see it 
easy now if it wasn’t for the trees.’ 

he reward looked so delightfully near at hand 
that he went on quite jauntily; but, as fortune 
would have it, just as he left the woman with a 
nod of acknowledgment, Isaiah dropped into the 
road from a stile at a little distance, and recognis- 
ing him, stood with a broad astonished stare to 
watch him until his balloon-like figure hobbled 
round the corner and disappeared. Anybody who 
has watched the workings of the rustic intelligence 
has noticed in what a curiously disproportioned 
way it is liable to astonishment. There was 
nothing so profoundly out of the common in Mr 
Orme’s appearance in that quiet district, after all, 
but it hit Teak like a hammer. 

‘What’s that chap want?’ he asked, advancing 
to the woman. ‘He’s a stranger hereabouts,’ 

‘He was asking for your master, Mr Winter, 
the woman answered ; and Isaiah stood nearly 
transfixed. His first idea was to run away ; for, 
in spite of his impertinences to his employer and 
the immunity which- attended them, he was afraid 
of him. It was evident at the first glimpse of 
things that Mr Orme could have no business with 
Snelling which was not associated with the boys, 


_and Isaiah’s mind shot at once to the half-forgotten 
‘Snelling ?’ said the barman, ‘ Robert Snelling ? 


reward which had been offered for their dis- 
covery, 

‘The fat’s in the fire now and no mistake, 
said Isaiah to himself ; but being at bottom a man 
of courage, he pulled himself together in a while 
and marched resolutely towards the house, doing 
his best to look unconscious, and succeeding better 
than he knew. His facial expressions were less 
various than he supposed, and he had a kind of 
ox-like immobility which had been of frequent 
service to him in his skirmishes with his em- 
ployer. 

Short as was the interval between Mr Orme’s 
arrival at the gate and his own, Isaiah found the 
way clear. ‘lhe messenger of exposure had already 
entered the house. Snelling’s big voice boomed 
through an open window as Isaiah closed the gate. 
‘Well,’ said Snelling, ‘and what might be your 
business ?? 

Isaiah, under the pressure of anxiety and fear 
did what he would never have dreamed of doing 
in less pressing circumstances; he ~eaee from 
the tell-tale brick pathway into the middle of a 
flower-bed, and ran with the stooping shoulders of 
stealth and secrecy to the corner of the house. 
There he couched by the open window, scarcely 
daring to breathe. 

‘I am resident in the town of Warwick,’ Mr 
Orme was saying—‘ a temporary resident.’ 

‘Well,’ said Snelling, in his slow, surly, magis- 
terial way, ‘what has that got to do with me ?” 

‘My name is Orme,’ pursued the visitor, in a 
tone which sounded frightened and propitiatory 
to the listener’s ears, ‘Tobias Orme,’ He paused, 
and rubbed his hands with an ingratiatory pale 
smile. He was not at ease before the big, sulky, 
domineering man. His emotions tamed the hey- 
day of colour in his cheeks, but his nose shone 
like a beacon. ‘Orme, sir, he repeated, seeing 
that Snelling made no reply—‘ Tobias Orme.’ 

‘Well,’ hummed Snelling, ‘what’s that to do 
with me ?? 
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Mr Orme smiled fatuously and rubbed his 
hands, Isaiah, conscious of his own guilt, listened 
with a beating heart outside. 

‘I believe, sir,’ said Mr Orme tremulously, with 
a roving eye in search of unprocurable stimulant, 
‘that some considerable time ago you issued a 
handbill, offering a reward for the discovery of 
two boys,’ 

Isaiah had been as certain as he knew how to 
be of anything that this was the object of Mr 
Orme’s visit, and yet the proclamation of it seemed 
as dreadful as if it had been an altogether un- 
expected thing. 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said Snelling. ‘What 
about it ?’ 

He, at least, with that sullen, vulgarly Napole- 
onic mark of his, clean shaven, healthy coloured, 
and respectable, looked altogether unmoved. It 
is true enough that the wish is father to the 
thought with most men at one time or another ; 
but there are men in whom desire, uncontradicted 
for a little while, will breed a faith which looks 
to themselves unshakable. Snelling was a man 
of this type, and his circumstances were peculiar. 


He had had undisputed control of his nephew's | boys were above the station they had taken, but 
property since the death of John Vale the elder; he had never seen the handbill until that after- 
and since John Vale the younger had run away, | noon. 


the land and the money he held in trust had 
grown into him, and become such a part of him 
as no honest belongings of his own could ever 
have been. There was nothing in the world a 
thousandth part so desirable to his mind as the 
ownership of land. Mere money wealth, the next 
thing in sweetness to it, was far and far behind it 
in its capacity for yielding pleasure. He had 
been gathering landed property in a small way 
all his life, and a half-ownership was a great 
sweet mixed with an incredible bitter. A mort- 
gage was a loathing to him until he had cleared 
it away. A peppercorn quit-rent would have 
galled him. he only poetic fancy that had 
ever stirred his depths of commonplace came with 
the reflection that his ownership ran in an abso- 
lute solid wedge to the earth’s centre. He bought 
lands with the mines and minerals thereunder, 


or would not buy at all, and the hidden uncome- | the boy I advertised for. He was an idiot when 


atable parts of his purchase fed his heart better 
than the productive paying surface. There was 


something so prodigiously solid in the fancy of said Mr Orme, looking round the roomy apart- 


the dark, unmeasured, unmeasurable distances, 
unsunned, unseen, but covered every inch by his 
ownership, and sealed as it were for his, when- 
ever his foot touched the surface, if it were but 
of a bare bald cottage-building plot twenty yards 
by twelve! 

As week after week had gone by after the issue 
of the offer of reward, and the world at large 
thereby appealed to had remained obstinately 
silent, his nephew’s freehold acres had grown 
more and more absolutely his own. Young John 
had gone off to sea and had been drowned ; or 
he had fallen sick by the way somewhere and 
had died. Anyhow, in one way or another there 
was an end of him. That had grown to be quite 
certain in Snelling’s mind ; and the appearance of 
the fat, disreputable, little red-nosed man, with 
evident news of the wanderer, was a tremendous 
shock to him. 

Neither his face nor his voice betrayed him, 
but he sat in sullen dignity, chilling the soul of 
Mr Orme, who, without having dramatised the 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


situation for himself, felt vaguely that he had 
expected a greater show of warmth and interest. 
‘Go on,’ said Snelling. ‘If you’ve got any. 


thing to say, say it. 
sit here a 
him. 

Thus encouraged, Mr Orme proceeded: ‘The 
boys have been resident in Warwick, sir, for quite 
a considerable period. Master Grege’—he was 
moved to a respectful tone by Snelling’s aspect, 
and partly by the size of the house and the 
character of the furniture—‘ Master Gregg has 
found employment in the establishment in which 
I am myself engaged. Master Vale works at 
home under the direction of a French gentleman, 
who is not unassociated with the fine arts.’ 

‘Supposin’ that to be the case,’ said Snelling, 
‘how comes it that this is the first time you make 
any move in the matter? A reward of ten 
image has been offered for a many months, 

ow is it as you never saw fit to earn that 
money till to-day ?” 

Mr Orme rubbed his hands and explained 
glibly. He had all along been sure that the 


You can’t expect a man to 
1 the hevenin’ while you stare at 


Snelling put up one hand to his double chin, 
and nursing an elbow with the other, fell deep 
into thought. Mr Orme sat and waited, wonder- 
ing a little in his bemused mind, but not daring 
to jog the big man’s memory, except by an occa- 
sional movement of the feet or a faint-hearted 
cough. 

‘It’s the idiot boy,’ said Snelling, waking of 
his own accord at ee it’s the idiot boy, 
you say, as stops at home, and does something 
with the Frenchman ?’ 

ee Mr Orme interjected feebly. 
The’ 

‘The idiot boy,’ said Snelling, with a sort of 
dogged fierceness and resolve. 

‘Master Vale, sir?’ queried Mr Orme. 

‘Yes,’ said Snelling—‘ John Vale.—D’ ye mean 
to tell me he isn’t an idiot? If he isn’t, he’s not 


he ran away from home.’ 
‘I should indeed be disposed to think s0, sir, 


ment and taking note of all its signs of comfort. 
‘A very foolish boy indeed. But youth, sir, is 
sometimes inconsiderate and careless of its own 
best interests—even reprehensibly so,’ Mr Orme 
made haste to add with a jerk, suddenly pierced 
by Snelling’s cold eye and made mightily uncom- 
fortable. 

‘Do you mean to say,’ said Snelling, bullying 
him with head and shoulders, ‘that the lad is 
not accepted for an idiot wherever he may be? 
Openly took for an idiot? Openly known as 
such, and for such derided ?’ 

‘Dear me, sir,’ returned Mr Orme, ‘quite the 
contrary, I assure you.’ 

‘Then it’s not the lad I’m in search of, and 
you may go about your business.’ 

At this the visitor fell back in his seat and 
stared quite vacuously until the thought of the 
reward brought him to himself again. ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir, he said then, ‘but the boys 
advertised for are William Gregg and John Vale. 
The names tally, the personal descriptions tally, 
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the ages tally. There is no doubt about these 
boys being the boys.” He was almost tearful in 
his energy. He thought miserably of the long 
four miles he had walked—a desert bare of stimu- 
lant—and despairingly of the return journey. 

‘What’s the lad doing ?’ Snelling asked. 

Mr Orme considered, with a half-frightened eye 
on his interlocutor. To give too close and inti- 
mate a clue might be to set this big man on the 
scent. The big man looked capable of dismissing 
him contemptuously as soon as he had learned 
enough, and might then hunt up the missing 
boys at his ease and defraud the informer of his 
rightful wages. A certain aspect of reasonable- 
ness in this, providing the cases had been reversed, 
strengthened his fears. 

‘If the information,’ said Snelling, appearing 
to divine his thoughts, ‘turns out to be worth 
anything, youll get your money.’ 

He was not in the least hurt when he supposed 
that his visitor suspected him of an intention to 

lay false. When schoolboys make a bargain, it 
is not unusual for each to demand a partial hand- 
fast of the objects bartered for, and Mr Snelling’s 
methods of business were so far barbaric that b 
had always clung to that practice in his inter- 
course With the world. It was fitting and natural 
to suspect everybody. 

Tell me all about the lads,’ he said, ‘and have 
no fear about your money. If it’s earned, it will 
be paid, and = on the nail.’ 

ven yet, Mr Orme had some misgiving ; but 
he saw no help for it, and so told all he knew. 
Isaiah, crouching outside, drank in every word, 
and jumped so at the mention of his own name 
that he set a branch near him rustling violently, 
and trembled with apprehension lest the sound 
should bring Snelling to the window. 

‘There’s a person,’ said Mr Orme, ‘who visits 
the young gentleman occasionally —invariab] 
upon a Sunday, sir—a country person, an Isaiah 

inter,’ 

‘Oh!’ said Snelling, with a world of meaning 
in his tone, ‘that’s where he goes to, is it? 
Them’s his relatives as lives just the other side 
of Hampton.’ 

‘You know the asked Mr 
Orme. 

‘I know the person,’ Snelling answered heavily ; 
‘and the person’ll know me afore the night’s 
out.—Go on.’ 

‘I have observed, sir,’ Mr Orme continued, ‘that 
there has been what I might describe as a con- 
spiracy in the house. You may have seen the 
phrase in the newspapers, sir—a conspiracy of 
silence. It has gone the round of the newspapers, 
Mr Snelling. That is what I have observed in 
the house—a conspiracy of silence, directed against 
myself, sir. I believe that everybody else has 
been in the secret all along, but I have never 
been admitted to it.’ 

Snelling knitted his brows anew at this and 
dropped into his former posture. If these people 
had learned that young John would be wealthy 
one of these days, they might very well have 
resolved to maintain him in the hope of being 
paid hereafter. He had so persuaded himself of 
the feebleness of John’s intellect that he was quite 
sure it must be patent to everybody. This timid 
fat man with the red nose was obviously a fool, 


person, sir?’ 


and Snelling was contemptuously wrathful of his 


stupidity in not seeing that John was a hopeless 
imbecile, and utterly unfit to control his own 
belongings, not merely now, but fifty years hence, 
if he should live so long. These other people, 
the foreigners the man spoke of, saw it well 
enough, and saw their interest in it. About that 
he was as well assured as if he had held the key 
to their souls and had the secrets of their hearts 
unlocked before him. 

‘Now,’ he said deliberately, coming out of his 
reverie, ‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you. 
I’m not going to pay you now for finding out 
what may be no more than a mare’s nest ; but 
there’s five shillings for you, and you can get a 
comfortable bed at the Farrier’s Arms, within half 
a mile from here on the Barfield Road. I’ll take 
you up there in my trap to-morrow morning and 
drive you to the railway station. We'll take the 
train to Warwick, and you shall point out the 
house to me. When I’ve got hold of the lads, 
you shall have your money.’ 

‘You'll excuse me, sir,’ said Mr Orme, ‘but 
that is a programme which does not represent 
itself to me at all, sir, if I may use the term, 
It does not represent itself to me at all, sir. For 
three years past I have enjoyed a comfortable 
home in the house of Madame Vigne; I have 
found, Mr Snelling, that my little comforts have 
been very well attended to; and to split with 
them would be worth more than ten pounds to 
me—a great deal more, sir.—I’ll tell you what, 
sir; Mr Orme continued with an air of persuasion, 
‘you cheque to-day, sir. It could be stopped 
at the bank on Monday morning, if my state- 
ment should not be verified by the facts, sir. 
I think, Mr Snelling, that arrangement would be 
superior to the other—highly superior. I could 
then return to-night, sir, and there would be 
nothing to associate me in their minds with your 
appearance.’ 

‘If you attempt to cash that cheque,’ said 
Snelling, ‘with anybody that knows and respects 
my name, you know the consequences,’ 

He had no doubt in his own mind of the 
veracity of the story Mr Orme had told him, 
and he made out the cheque and handed it over 
then and there. He wrote down in his pocket- 
book at his visitor’s dictation Madame Vigne’s 
address, and then nodding coldly, told him that 
he could go. Mr Orme, not unwillingly availing 
himself of the. permission, took up the disreput- 
able old silk hat he wore, and dangling it by its 
flaccid brim, retired crab-like with repeated salu- 
tations, and edged himself obsequiously from the 
room. 

Isaiah from his hiding-place saw him pass 
through the gate, and followed him with an eye 
to the immediate settlement of the difference 
which had so swiftly and unexpectedly declared 
itself. Snelling, unsuspicious of having been 
overheard, rose and tramped heavily about the 
room. The essence of the land he had taken for 
his own was in his blood and fired it like an 
ardent spirit. Every hour’s seeming ownership 
had made his grip close tighter. The fallen, in 
his pious self-tortures, will grasp an object so long 
that at last he has no power to let it go, and 
Snelling’s moral muscles had grown to a like 
condition, A sudden tide of desperation surged 
through all his pulses, and he struck the wall 


heavily with his clenched hand. He did not 
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speak a word, but he made his compact with the 
evil one at that moment. He would have the 
land by hook or by crook, his own for good and 
all, and was resolved to stick at nothing. 


A GREEK THEATRE. 


Ir we endeavour to form an idea of the ancient 
Greek theatre we must to a great extent divest 
our minds of modern notions respecting the 
stage; for at the period we propose to sketch 
it (450 Bc.) the Attic theatre preserved in its 
dramatic performances many characteristics of its 
religious origin in the worship of Dionysos, or 
Bacchus. It was national as well as religious, 
since the personages of the dramas were the half- 
mythic heroes, demi-gods, and kings belonging to 
the earlier ages of the Greek people, and whose 
history was familiar to all. The performances 
were rare, as they were chiefly limited to three 
days in the spring of the year, took place in the 
daytime in the open air, and were attended as 
a religious duty by all classes of citizens, native 
and alien; the state paying the two obols charged 
for admission when the citizen was too poor to 
afford them. 

The principal theatre in Greece was that of 
Dionysos at Athens; it was for the dramatic 
festivals held therein that the plays of schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were written, and where, 
in some instances, the authors themselves acted 
in their own pieces. The structure was of colossal 
size, and stood on the rocky slope of the southern 
side of the Acropolis, on an enclosure of land 
sacred to the god. It held thirty thousand people 
in the tiers of seats, rising in semicircular form, 
hewn out of the solid limestone rock, and slop- 
ing gradually to within about twelve feet of the 
sanded floor of the orchestra or dancing-place. 
The lowest tiers were apportioned to the magis- 
trates and generals and any visitors of dis- 
tinction; and the upper ones to the general 
body of the people; particular places being 
assigned to the women and the younger men. 

The spectators faced the south, and those who 
could see over the columned wall which bounded 
the back of the stage must have enjoyed a noble 
prospect. On the left rose the flowery steeps 
of the bee-haunted Hymettus; on the right, 
far in the distance, the rocky heights of Salamis ; 
while in the centre, three or four miles off, they 
could see the harbour of Athens—the Pireus, 
with its fleets of merchantmen and warships 
riding at anchor in the blue &gean, all clear 
and well defined in the glowing skies and pel- 
lucid air of that unrivalled clime. Considerably 
more than half of the orchestra was covered 
with a raised boarding, which was approached 
from the arena by a flight of steps, and having 
in the centre the Thymele, or altar of Dionysos, 
round which the chorus moved in the rhythmic 
measures of the dance and chanted their choral 


They sang to the accompaniment of a 
flute, and are believed to have kept time with 
timbrels or cymbals, at anyrate in the more 


songs. 


martial odes. They were under the leadership 
of the Choragus, generally a man of wealth and 
position in the city, who was charged by the 
state with the expense of the men and boys 
employed, as he furnished them with instructors 


in both music and dancing ; in addition to which 
he acted as spokesman when required to take 
part in the drama. The exact position of the 
chorus in relation to the play is a disputed one, 
there being no equivalent in modern plays, if 
we except the Samson Agonistes of Milton, which 
was professedly modelled on the Greek pattern, 
and indeed is the best modern example of what 
a Greek drama really was. The chorus moralised 
on the action of the play, or expressed horror, 
hope, or pleasure at the deeds enacted on the 
stage. As succeeding poets improved on the 
structure of the earlier dramas, the chorus was 
more and more relegated to a subordinate position, 
as we may see by contrasting the plays of 
Euripides with those of Aischylus. 

From the orchestra, two central flights of 
stairs led to the stage, which corresponded in 
height to the lowest tier of seats opposite. It 
was, in comparison with our modern stage, a 
mere ledge, so great was its length in propor. 
tion to its depth. Along the front, where our 
footlights are, was placed a row of statuettes 
and pilasters; a portion of the back receded in 
quadrangular form, and was bounded by a wall, 
architecturally adorned, and rising to about the 
same height as the columned gallery which ran 
round the topmost tiers of the opposite seats. In 
this quadrangular space there seem to have been 
five doors—one in the centre, and one on each 
side of it, facing the audience ; the other two 
being at the corners. Through the central one, 
the principal actor, called the Protagonist, made 
his entry, and his two subordinates by the 
doors on either side. The scenic arrangement 
of the stage differed from ours very materially, 
as the object supposed to be nearest the spectators 
immediately thems, occupying the centre of 
the stage or proscenium, while the distance was 
shown by painted curtains, &c., at the two sides. 
On the left stood the edifice—temple, palace, 
or house—in which the story took place; and 
on the right lay the open country—lake, moun- 
tain, sea, or plain. 

The construction of the scenery is very much 
a matter of surmise; but we must believe it 
to have been both elaborate and ingenious, in 
order to fulfil the requirements of many plays 
that have reached us—the Prometheus Bound ot 
Eschylus, for example, and all the plays of 
Aristophanes. There were, it is certain, spacious 
rooms for the construction or housing of scenery 
on either side of the proscenium, and contrivances 
under the loyewm, or front stage, for producing 
an imitation of thunder and lightning—the one 
being caused, we are told, by rolling ‘leathern 
bags of pebbles down sheets of brass; and the 
other by the flashing of prisms. The whole of 
the stage and the elevated portion of the orchestra 
were of wood, and removable, as the theatre, being 
required for dramatic purposes only at rare in- 
tervals during the year, was also used for popular 
assemblies, and on other occasions when a large 
concourse of the people was expected. 

As the dimensions of the building were so 
vast, it was customary to increase the stature 
of the actors by the use of the cothurnus or 
buskin—a kind of high boot, ornamented in 
front, and having a layer of soles, some three 
inches thick. The cothwrnus was painted the 
same colour as the robe worn. In addition to 
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this, masks covering the whole head and face 
were used. On the top, over the forehead, was 
a lofty frontlet of conical form, which must 
have added considerably to the stature and dignity 
of the actor: inside the mask, there seems to 
have been some contrivance for strengthening the 
power of the voice to enable it to fill the 
immense space of the auditorium. Bell-shaped 
vessels of bronze are said to have been placed 
in various parts of the theatre to reflect the 
sound ; and the actors were subjected to a severe 
course of training both as to power and modu- 
lation of voice. Many of the actors were men 
of position and influence in Attic society, and 
more than one had been entrusted with diplo- 
matic and other missions. Sometimes the poet 
himself played in his own compositions, as 
Eschylus is said to have done. It may interest 
some of the craft of the present day to learn that 
as much as a talent (nearly two hundred and 
fifty pounds) has been paid to an actor of note for 
two performances. There were only three _per- 
formers in speaking parts, the others were silent ; 
indeed, they could not have spoken had they 
tried, for their masks had the orifice of the 
mouth closed ; while those worn by the principal 
actor and his two subordinates were constructed 
with the mouth open in the shape of an O, 
No women were allowed to act, the female parts 
being taken, as in Shakespearean times with us, 


by boys or young men, not only on the stage | 


itself, but in the chorus. Sophocles, when a 
youth, was selected for his grace and beauty to 
lead the choral dance at the festival given in 
honour of the victors at Salamis. 

The dresses worn on the stage bore no resem- 
blance to the ordinary Athenian costume, but 
were probably a modification of the festal robes 
worn in the old Dionysiac procession, and con- 
sisted of flowing robes of purple and yellow and 
other brilliant hues, crowns or chaplets, and broad 
embroidered girdles. These robes were so length 
as to cover the feet, and were common to all 
characters, male as well as female. 

When a poet desired to produce his drama, 
it was formally submitted to a court of judges 
convened for the purpose ; and if it passed the 
ordeal, a chorus was assigned to him, and the 
play (usually a trilogy, or a connected set of 
three) put into rehearsal; the drilling of actors 
and chorus usually lasting a month. On the 
day of performance the trilogy was followed by 
a satirical drama, of which only one example 


so admirably translated by Shelley. It is con- 
jectured that between sunrise and sunset, roughly 
speaking, some three or four sets of plays were 
performed on the three days devoted to the 
dramatic festival. 

No play seems to have been performed twice, 
at least at the Athenian, which was the principal 
dramatic contest. If successful, the drama was 
probably produced at the theatres of other Greek 
towns in Attica and elsewhere. As it would 
have been beneath the dignity of a Greek play- 
wright to receive money for his compositions, the 
Victor in the contest was crowned with a wreath 
of ivy, which was held to be the highest honour 
attainable. The competitors, it must be remem- 
bered, were usually men of wealth and considera- 
tion in the state, and occupied other posts than 


that of dramatic authorship. AXschylus was a 
soldier, and fought at both Marathon and Salamis. 
Sophocles attained the rank of general, and had 
Pericles and Thucydides for his colleagues, becom- 
ing a priest in his old age. 

A Greek audience seems to have expressed 
approval or disapprobation in a very similar 
manner to that of a modern one; applauding 
when pleased, and hooting and groaning when 
anything in the play or performance offended 
their keen and critical taste; at times, pelting 
an unlucky actor with fruits, or even stones. 
Sometimes the author himself has come forward 
to deprecate their wrath or implore their patience. 
We also learn that the people regaled themselves 
during the performance with sweetmeats and 
wine. 

Such, in brief, was a Greek theatre in the age 
of Pericles, when Athenian art and culture had 
reached their maximum of splendour. Of the 
plays, but few remain to us; and of the theatre 
of Dionysos itself, only a few broken stone steps 
now mark the site. 


AN ALTERED PURPOSE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP, I. 


A curtinc March wind, driving before it a 
small rain, which a little extra sharpness would 
have converted into hail or sleet, swept Byerley 
Street pretty clear of passengers, and furnished 
a good excuse, if one were sought, for two men, 
who walked on the more sheltered side of the 
road, seeking refuge in the Byerley Arms, a tavern 
which stood at an angle just where the wind 
and rain were coldest. This was not a ‘swell’ 
hotel, or, indeed, a high-class place at all. Byer- 
ley Street was a low street, and ‘the Arms,’ as 
it was usually called, was a low house; but a 
good fire was burning in its public room, and, 
save for one man, who sat moodily in a corner, 
with folded arms and half asleep, the friends 
had the place to themselves. They were friends, 
or had been so until lately, and partners in 
business ; but divers matters had arisen, which 
need not here be detailed, causing much irrita- 
tion, with many unpleasant arguments between 
Messrs Sparle and Otterson, the two persons of 


: whom we have been speaking, and some of this 
has survived—that of the Cyclops of Euripides, | 


unpleasantness was still fermenting in their 
minds. 

The hot gin and water, which should have 
been cheering and soothing, failed in its effect ; 
and, indeed, after a second tumbler, their con- 
versation, which had been carried on in guarded 
tones, grew a little louder, and some personal 
remarks, which were also deficient in cheering 
and soothing qualities, were exchanged. It was 
evident that business transactions, and especially 
those of finance, were at the base of all this 
dispute, which increased in acerbity, until Otter- 
son exclaimed: ‘I won't have it, Jack !—and 
that is all about it. Pay me out, and I'll go. 
I will go cheap. As for all the stock, horse, 
van, and everything, I don’t want them. Give 
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me a fifty-pound note and you shall keep the 
lot. Only let us have a settlement soon.’ 

‘It is very well to talk like that, Steeve,’ re- 
turned the other; ‘and I don’t say I will not 
settle with you on your own terms; but what 
would you have said if I had chucked the affair 
up as suddenly as this, and left you to find 
a partner where you could ?’ 

‘I leave you with all the best of it, don’t I?’ 
retorted Otterson. ‘What is fifty pounds to the 
value of the things I am giving up? You will 
find a partner soon enough; perhaps you have 
got one ready. I don’t know a likelier man 
than Jack Sparle for such a dodge.’ 

‘You know a good deal better than that, Steeve,’ 
said Sparle, who was the elder of the pair. ‘You 
want to quarrel; but we can part without that. 
I do not know where to find a man; I wish 
I did. Men who will stick to the business, and 
can put in some money—although it is not much 
—are not to be met with every day. I would 
give something to hear of one.’ 

‘Would you?’ exclaimed the third person pres- 
ent. The interruption startled both the others, 
who each uttered an angry ejaculation ; Otterson 
following this with an oath. 

‘You had better mind your own business, sir,’ 
said Sparle ; ‘and leave ours alone.’ 

‘I am attending to my own business, and I 
mean what I say,’ continued the stranger. ‘1 
have not listened purposely ; but it was impos- 
sible to avoid hearing your arguments. I want 
something to do. Your trade, with its going 
about the country, will suit me’ 

‘We should want some money first,’ interrupted 


Sparle, eyeing the shabby slovenly figure of the 
speaker, a young man of somewhat dissolute 
appearance, with no great favour. 

‘IT understand that well enough,’ returned the 


other, ‘I can find some. I can pay a deposit 
at this moment, and find the rest easily, if your 
terms are moderate. Do not be set against me 
on account of my looks. You may have known 
before to-day others who were under a cloud 
and glad to be out of the way ; that is my case.’ 

Each of his hearers gave a sardonic laugh, and 
Otterson said: ‘Most of our pals have been like 
that at some time or another—it is a little in my 
way at present. But if you really mean business, 
we don’t care about the ‘cloud,’ and now is your 
chance.’ 

An animated conversation followed ; the first 
two men appearing in much better temper, and 
preliminaries were tolerably well adjusted at 
once. 

The business in which the partners had been 
engaged was merely the travelling in the western 
provinces with a large van, fitted up for the sale 
of goods ; attending fairs and races, and doing a 
little betting at some of the latter meetings, where 
they were known. 

‘Always on the square, you understand,’ ex- 
plained Mr Sparle; Mr Otterson emphasising 
this with an oath or two, as seemed his custom. 

If the young man was in earnest—thus_pro- 
ceeded Mr Sparle—and liked to do business sharp, 
he could go and see the horse and van at once, 
and see people, too, who would satisfy him that 
all was correct. He could then pay his fifty 
pounds if he liked ; but he was not a-coming in 


‘right ; but we shall not argue about that. 


_shall part good friends, Jack, after all. 


for any such money, although Steeve O%terson, 
who has a nasty temper—I don’t mind saying 
so afore him—may pretend he is willing to go 
out for that. Only that a second party was 
necessary, nobody should come in at all. As it 
was, the party would have to put down a second 
fifty, or perhaps a little more, according to valua- 
tion, for his share; and even that would not 
include the betting, for which separate funds 
must be provided. This is a brief summary of 
the lengthy explanation given by Mr Sparle, with 
divers interpolations by his late pease. 

The stranger gave some proof of his business. 
like intentions by exhibiting a couple of five. 
pound notes. ‘These are all I have, he said; 
‘and I know too well that no more can be got 
where they came from.’ His tone changed as 
he said this, perhaps involuntarily ; but his 
hearers, who were among the most cunning of 
their class, each glanced sharply at him, and each 
felt added confidence, from that moment, that 
he did ‘mean business.’ 

The stranger went on: ‘I have a friend who 
will help me at once, as far as your price goes; 
and if I join, I will do my best for you in the 
work,’ 

‘What is your name?’ demanded Sparle. ‘I 
mean, what are we to call you? I can tell well 
enough that whatever you give us will not be 
Names 
don’t count for much with us, and all our agree- 
ments are by word of mouth, 

A curious smile, apparently in spite of him- 
self, had moved the lips of the young man while 
Mr Sparle was speaking. ‘I rather like your 
free and easy style,’ resumed the stranger, after 
a brief pause. ‘Your name, I learn, is Sparle; 
mine will be Frank Rodbury. Here are the ten 
pounds, Late as it is, 1 am ready to go on with 
the business to-night. I will see what you have 
to offer ; and I am quite sure my friend will not 
mind a call from me at any hour. Will you go 
on? 

‘You had better do it, Jack,’ said Otterson, 
interposing. ‘I can see this young fellow means 
what he says. I did not like his look at first ; 


but Ido now. You can take him round to the 


place, and I will go on to my new people. We 

‘Perhaps we shall,’ retorted Sparle ; ‘but I do 
not care much how it is. I am glad we are 
going to part, as you have turned out so nasty.— 
Now, Mr Rodbury, if you are ready, I will take 
you round to our place.’ 

The stranger rose. He was a tall, well enough 
built young fellow, and not bad-looking, while he 
wore his shabby coat with a different air from 
that of either of the burly fellows in his company ; 
yet, for all that, there was a something, a slovenly 
dissolute something in his very look, his every 
movement, which told of a wasted if not a bad 
career. 

This his new partner had early noted ; but his 
own experience had made him far from fastidious 
in such matters, and so, without further delay, he 
set off with Mr Rodbury in the direction of his 
stable and depot; Otterson parting company, 
having, as he declared with sufficient emphasis, 
something on hand which suited his book a great 
deal better. 

It was now dark, or so nearly dark that the 


crew 
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street lamps were — and most of the shop 
windows were lighted up also. In a yard at the 
back of a shabby terrace near the water-side, Frank 
Rodbury was shown a big strong horse, a large 
wagon or caravan, and a collection of goods. 

‘The things are worth more than you are going 
to pay,’ said Sparle ; ‘and as a matter of fact, 
am giving you the lot. It is only the good-will 
and the training you are paying for.—Now, come 
on; you shall hear something about me, and I will 
show you my receipts.’ He took his new friend 
to a gay bustling public-house close by, where he 
seemed to be well known. Here the landlord 
testified to his respectability and to his solvency, 
avowing that Jack — simple note of hand 
was good to him, the landlord, for fifty or a hun- 
dred pounds any day. 

‘Now, I have dealt straight with you,’ summed 
up Mr Sparle ; ‘and I shall expect you to be as 
straight in return. Where is this friend of yours, 
and when can you have your money ?” 

Rodbury intimated that he was ready to set 
about his arrangements at once, and said that he 
could make an appointment with Sparle for the 
next day, to settle, if that would do,—Yes, that 
would do very well.—‘ You will not object to a 
cheque, I suppose?’ continued Rodbury. ‘You 
can get it cashed, I daresay ?’ 

‘Cashing a cheque would not trouble me,’ 
returned the other; ‘and I shall not give you 
anything for it, not even a sixpennorth of 
coppers in change, till I know it is all right. So, 
if it did not turn out all right, it would be a good 
deal worse for you than for me’ 

‘I might have guessed what your answer would 
be, said Rodbury with a smile. ‘I will take m 
chance as to there being anything wrong wit 
what I shall pay you,’ 

‘Am I to go with you to your friend?’ asked 
Sparle. ‘I ought to know’—— 

‘Well, you will not know!’ interrupted Rod- 
bury. ‘My money will be all the reference I 
shall give. I have trusted Hy with ten pounds 
readily enough ; so, good-night.’ 

With this abrupt farewell he left his companion, 
and went quickly off, glancing round once or 


twice, to make sure he was not followed. There | 


was no danger of this, however; for, as he dis- 
appeared, Mr Sparle muttered : ‘This is a differ- 
ent beginning in a cheap-jack business from any 
as I ever saw before. wonder what my new 
pal has been up to? But Jack Sparle never was 
a spy, and never will be.’ 
odbury hurried on his errand, which led him 

a long way and to a very different part of London, 
until finally he stopped at a house in a large and 
respectable street in the West End, a house at 
—" few persons of his aspect were likely to 
call, 

The servant who opened the door to Rodbury 
demurred, naturally enough, at admitting such a 
erson to his master’s presence; but when the 
atter heard that a rough-looking man wished to 
deliver a message to Mr Ashwell from a gentle- 
man, the domestic was ordered to show him in. 

‘You say you have a message for me,’ began 
the master of the house; but checking himself, 
he told the footman not to wait; and the latter, 
who had hesitated at leaving such a character 
alone with his master, disappeared. 

‘Why, Cyrus! What, in the name of all that 


is horrible, have you been doing with yourself ?— 
and why do you come here now in such a guise ?” 
exclaimed Mr Ashwell, with a total change of 
tone. ‘Sit down, and tell me all about it.’ 

‘No, Herbert ; I must not stay long to-night ; 
nor will I now tell you much of what I am 
doing,’ returned Rodbury. ‘What I have done, 
you Saves and in what danger I am, you know 
too. I always calculated on your friendship’ 

‘You may, to the last !’ interrupted Ashwell. 

‘Yes; I know it. Even as if you had been as 
great a rogue and fool as I am, a combination 
in your case happily impossible,’ continued his 
visitor, ‘and I had been—what you are, you 
might, I believe, have relied on me. I need two 
hundred pounds, in two cheques. With this I 
see my way to hiding myself, and leading a coarse 
vulgar sort of life, but one without any particular 
harm in it. I can have it, I hope?’ 

‘Instantly ; and I only wish I could find the 
means of helping you to something better than 
you describe,’ replied his friend. ‘I should like 
to attach one condition to this help, to which you 
are heartily welcome. I should wish you to let 
me know, sometimes, where you are, or, at any- 
rate, how you are faring. I shall not press you 
further ; I will leave all to yourself.’ 

‘Thank you, Herbert,’ returned the other. 
‘Perhaps I will do so. You will smile if I tell 
you I am going into business with this money ; 
and you would smile or shudder—I don’t know 
which—if you could see my partner. That 
reminds me that I should like you to make the 
cheque payable to a number, and sign it with 
initials. The London and Westminster will cash 
it, if you advise them,’ 

Without another word, Mr Ashwell drew a 
cheque-book from a drawer near to his hand, and 
in a couple of minutes the required slips were 
handed to Rodbury ; then, with a brief clasp of 
the hand, the strangely assorted pair parted. 


This was the commencement of the partnership 
between Jack Sparle, so well known, and, it must 
in fairness be added, so generally liked on the 
western road, and Frank Rodbury. The latter 
soon proved to be of great use in many ways, 
especially in betting, at which he was quicker, 
cooler, and ‘broader’ in his work than Jack 
Sparle, shrewd as the latter undoubtedly was. 
But the new partner never became so popular as 
the old one ; Ge never possessed, and could never 
assume, a spice of the geniality of Sparle. 

So Mr Jack always maintained, of necessity, 
the lead in the business, and Rodbury had sense 
enough to see that this should be so ; yet, in spite 
of this, there was something about the junior in 
the firm which influenced and almost controlled 
his partner. Sparle felt that his colleague had 
not much in common with their usual associates, 
and he could not fail to notice that the craftiest 
of these ‘fought shy’ of Rodbury ; nor did the 
most swaggering venture on any of the practical 
jokes with him which were much in favour with 
the class. 

In consequence, perhaps, of this, Sparle uncon- 
sciously treated Rodbury somewhat differentl 
from the manner in which he had dealt with 
Otterson, and with others before the latter. He 
could hardly be said to like his new partner better 
than he had liked his old ones: in fact, it was 
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with him a frequently recurring question, studied 
over his pipe and his glass, as to whether he really 
liked this queer chap at all. Nevertheless, as 
said, he could not help treating him in a different 
style from his predecessors, and amongst other 
things, he took him to his house, not to his place 
of business, but to his own home, where were 
found such family ties as he owned. These were 
two sisters—a girl of nineteen, and one of two or 
three years younger. 

‘I am five-and-thirty,’ said Sparle, in his intro- 


duction ; ‘so they look up to me as a old man,’ 


he said, ‘as a old man;’ but it is hardly necessary 
to reproduce all his oddities of speech, of which 
this is one of the most striking examples. ‘There 
was ten of us,’ he went on; ‘but all the rest died 
off in two or three years ; so did the mother. My 
governor died long before.’ 

Jack Sparle had been a fellow good enough to 
be the main support of his mother and sisters 
during the declining health of the former, and he 
was a fellow good enough still to say nothing 
about this to his new friend. 

Rose and Matty, the two young women, were 
unusually good-looking, in which particular they 
resembled their brother Jack. heir attraction 


was rather of the showy ‘barmaid’ style, it was | 
true; but they were attractive, beyond doubt. | 


At first, Rodbury treated them with but slight 
attention, much of the trifling civility he did 
show being bestowed upon the younger. He was 
never rude or churlish ; in fact, to each of these 
girls he seemed a cavalier of high breeding, and 
ee his conduct piqued Rose. In any case, on 
nis recurring visits he gradually grew more con- 
versational with her, while she undoubtedly looked 
forward to his coming, and, as Matty noted, and 
in consequence indulged in a great deal of sisterly 
satire, was always at her smartest when he came, 
and never failed to exert herself to please and 
entertain him. 

During one of their visits to London, Sparle 
broke into a denunciation of the unreasonableness 
of women, their absurd ways, and utter want of 
business-like judgment. Rose furnished the occa- 
sion for this tirade, as it appeared that she had 
refused an offer of marriage from Bill Stakerly. 
‘Bill Stakerly, you know!’ he repeated, with 
_— ‘a man as owns nine caravans, and 
could take a public for his wife, if she was so 
disposed any day of the week, and any week in 
the year, without putting his hand in any man’s 

cket but his own. To say “no” to Bill 

takerly !’ 


Sparle was unfeignedly exasperated, and held ! 


forth at great length on the enormity of his 
sister's conduct. The explosion probably did him 
good, for he seemed able to treat the matter more 

hilosophically afterwards, and even to laugh at 

is own anger. But the incident made an impres- 
sion on Rodbury. He was more reserved than 
usual, and appeared to be meditating upon some 
problem of difficulty. 

Sparle had by this time grown accustomed to 
the occasional exhibition of these moods in his 
partner, ‘who had as much learning and conversa- 
tion as a lawyer or a parson, but was sometimes so 
cranky and silent that you could never quite tell 
where to have him. But a sharper fellow in the 
business you would never wish to see’—thus ran 
Mr Sparle’s opinion. 


He was a little surprised, on returning home one 
evening, after a day spent in the purchase of 
goods and so forth, to find Rodbury at his house 
before him. This was only remarkable from the 
latter having said nothing of such an intention. 
Mr Sparle was still further surprised by his 
partner rising, coming towards him as he entered 


the room, and then shaking him heartily by the 
hand. He opened his lips to ask the meaning of 
this ; but a rush of mingled feelings and recollec- | 
tions—vague the moment before, but grown 
suddenly to conviction—stayed him. 

Then, ere he could recover himself, Rodbury 
exclaimed: ‘Let us have no secrecy in such a 
matter, Sparle! Your sister has promised to 
marry me, and I give the notice at the registrar’s 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes, it is true, Jack,’ said his sister, in answer 
to his inquiring look, ‘I know I offended you 
about Stakerly ; I hope I please you now ?’ 

‘Well, I wish you luck,’ said Sparle at last. ‘I 
know you will take care to please yourself at any- 
rate, whatever you choose to do, Well, I shall 
not attempt to interfere. I hope you will be 
happy—that is all.—I should like a little talk 
with you, however, Mr Rodbury, and’—— 

‘I expected you would say as much,’ interposed 
the other, who had smiled cynically at the doubt- 
ful, lukewarm benediction pronounced by his 
future brother-in-law.—‘So, Rose,’ he continued, 
‘I must go and talk business with your brother, 
as I told you I should have to do,’ 

‘I cannot see that it has anything to do with 
you, Jack,’ said the girl, whose heightened colour 
gave evidence of a temper easily aroused. ‘I am 
my own mistress.’ 

‘You are,’ returned her brother ; ‘and try to be 
so over every one who comes near you. I shall 
not interfere very much, you may lay long odds, 
Let us go round to the Mox and Goose; we shall be 
= there, and can say all we have to say in a 
ew minutes.’ 

His partner complied so far as to leave with 
him, but preferred to enter on such business 
as was in hand without going to the hostel indi- 
cated. 

Sparle asked him several questions, of a char- 
acter so searching as to do his shrewdness great 
credit, and was answered with more or less 
candour. 


‘Now, look here,’ continued Mr Sparle at the 
| close of his questioning, ‘your name is not Rod- 
| bury, is it? Be straightforward and say “yes” 
or “no”? 

‘It is not, answered the other decisively ; 
‘but it is the only name by which I intend to call 
‘myself in future, and the only name by which 
_you will know me.’ 

‘Why—but—confound it !’ exclaimed his com- 
panion, ‘you are not going to marry Rose under a 
talse name, are you?’ 

‘You know, I am quite sure,’ returned Rod- 
bury coolly, ‘that such a marriage is perfectly 
legal if the wife did not know her husband had 
assumed a name. I do not fancy you will en- 
lighten Rose; so your sister will call herself 
and really be Mrs Rodbury.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sparle after a long pause, ‘I sup- 
pose you are right. I shall not split on you. I 
should get no thanks if I did. However, I will 
just give you a hint. Rose is a trump, and will 
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go through fire and water, danger or death, for a 
man she likes ; and she likes you. But if you do 
not mean to act fair and square by her, my advice 
to you is to draw back while there is time ; for if 
you thoroughly offend her, you had better face 
all the enemies you have in the world, than run 
your chance with her. She would never mind 
<illing herself, or you, or half-a-dozen like you, 
if she once fairly made up her mind; so do as 
you please.’ 

Rodbury’s answer to this was a laugh, a broad 
open laugh ; he said nothing, and there the con- 
yersation dropped, save that Mr Sparle once 
muttered in an undertone: ‘A pretty pair they 
will make.’ 

No opposition, therefore, being forthcoming, 
the lovers were duly married, in a district at the 
east of London; in the parish of West Ham, 
indeed. Neither of the contracting parties lived 
there, so a little further misdescription was neces- 
sary, but, as Mrs Rodbury said, ‘Lor! what does 
it signify !’ 

Indeed, to have hesitated then would have been, 
on the gentleman’s part, in truth, straining at a 
gnat after swallowing a full-grown camel. 


ROSEMARY LORE. 


Herss played a much more prominent part in 
the customs, the medicine, and the daily life 
of our forefathers than they do in the more 
sophisticated existence of the present day. No 
herb was in more universal use than rosemary. 
It was used at festivities of all kinds, at public 
entertainments, at weddings, and at funerals. It 
was strowed on the floor, was carried in the 
hand, and was stuck in the hat. In old collec- 
tions of popular medical recipes, rosemary con- 
tinually appears as an ingredient in wonderfully 
compounded ‘ waters,’ oils, and salves. The works 
of the older dramatists contain frequent allusions 
to its various medicinal and symbolical uses. 
Ophelia’s well-known saying, ‘There’s rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance,’ is but one among many 
such passages. In the inter’s Tale, Perdita, 
distributing her flowers, says: 


For you there’s rosemary and rue: these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long: 
Grace and remembrance be to you both, 

And welcome to our shearing ! 


Rosemary was long considered a good medicine 
for disorders of the head ; it was also supposed 
to clear the head and to strengthen the memory, 
and so naturally became the symbol of remem- 
brance and fidelity. It is very possible that the 
enduring nature of the odour of the plant has 
contributed to its long-standing association with 
these qualities. In consequence of its symbolic 
character it was largely used in connection both 
with funerals and with weddings. Horace and 
Ovid tell us how the ancients used to strow sprigs 
and boughs of cypress upon the graves of departed 
friends ; and with the substitution of rosemary, 
and sometimes sage, for cypress, the custom 
has been maintained until a very recent date. 
When the body of Juliet, supposed dead, is 


about to be removed to the vault of the Capulets, 
Friar Laurence says to the distracted friends : 


Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 

On this fair corse. 
Bishop Corbet, in his poem on John Dawson, 
the Christ Church butler, addresses the under- 
taker’s sable band as ‘Ye Men of Rosemary.’ 
Mrs Beecher Stowe, in her Poyanue People, tells 
us how the rugged New-England descendants of 
the Puritans in the early part of this century 
used no flowers about their dead, only the tansy 
and rosemary—bitter herbs of affliction. 

It was formerly customary for the mourners as 
they walked in funeral procession to carry sprigs 
of the plant in their hands, which they after- 
wards threw into the grave. Gay, in his Shepherd’s 
Week, describing a rural funeral, says : 


To show their love, the neighbours far and near 
Followed with wistful look the damsel’s bier. 
Sprigged rosemary the lads and lasses bore, 
While dismally the parson walked before : 
Upon her grave the rosemary they threw, 

The daisy, butter-flower, and endive blue. 


This ancient custom was, until lately, still kept 
up in Shropshire. The sprigs were distributed 
to the mourners just before leaving the house, 
and at the same time each member of the 
party was helped to a ‘funeral cake.” These 
cakes generally took the form of oblong sponge- 
biscuits, one of which, wrapped in black-edged 
note-paper and sealed with black wax, was sent 
to every near relative or friend not present. But 
they are now going out of use, and will soon be, 
like so many other country customs, things of the 
past. In Germany, not many years ago, rosemary 
was always used for a death-wreath for any young 
girl dying shortly before her wedding. 

In courtship and bridal, as in death, the plant 
has for centuries been a popular symbol of fide- 
lity and remembrance. Stow tells us that in the 
reign of Elizabeth rosemary was strown before 
brides on their way back from church. The gift 
of the herb to a man by his sweetheart was con- 
sidered most significant. An old instance is found 
in Robert Greene’s Never too Late (1590): ‘Shee 
hath given thee a Nosegay of flowers, wherein, 
as a top gallant for all the rest, is set in Rosemary 
for remembrance—thou hast wonne her: els had 
shee not given thee this nosegay. At weddings, 
it used to be the custom to dip a sprig in the 
cup before drinking to the health of the newly 
married couple. The famous old beverage of 
warm ale, sugared and spiced, with a roasted 
crab or apple floating thereon, known as lamb’s- 
wool, was commonly stirred with a sprig of rose- 
mary, to give it an additional flavour. Derby- 
shire folk have a belief that rosemary worn 
about the person will strengthen memory and 
will give success in love. In Spain they have a 
proverb : 


Quien pasa por romero, y no lo quiere coger, 
Ni tiene amores ni los quiere tener ! 


which has been thus Englished : 


Who passeth by the rosemarie, 

And careth not to take a spraye, 

For woman’s love no care hath he, 
Nor shall he, though he live for aye ! 


Spaniards have great reverence for rosemary. 
It is related in one of their legends that the Virgin 
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Mary, when washing one day, hung the clothes of 
the infant Jesus upon it to dry. It had formerly 
been a very insignificant plant ; but after receiving 
this honour, it became an evergreen and fragrant. 
According to Mr J. W. Crombie, an authority 
on Spanish folklore, it is believed that all the 
instruments of the Passion can be seen in its 
flower, and that it puts forth fresh blossoms 
every Friday, ‘as if to embalm His holy body.’ 
If a house be fumigated with it on the night 
of the Nativity, it is thought that no harm 
will come to that house the whole year through. 
Spanish peasants often wear it in their hats as a 
rotection against witches and dangers in travel- 
ing. The practice of wearing rosemary in the 


hat is doubtless connected with the widespread | 


and long-standing belief in the efficacy of the 
plant as a medicine for the head and brain 
and for the nerves generally. Edgar, in King 
Lear, describes how the ‘ Bedlam beggars 


Strike in their numbed and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary. 


The following curious prescription for a head- 
ache is given in an old Collection of Receipts in 
Cookery, Physick, and Surgery (1759): ‘Dry rose- 
mary before the fire till ’twill crumble to a very 
fine powder ; one pugil (handful) of saffron ; and 
with the powder of rosemary and saffron make 
the yolk of an egg into a stiff poultis, and lay it 
as hot as you can endure it to the temples.’ The 
oil of rosemary made from the leaves of the plant 
is the principal ingredient in the perfume called 
Hungary Water, which was formerly taken ver 
generally to quiet the nerves. The oil is still 
extensively used in various preparations for the 
hair and head. The leaves on their under part 
are covered with a short whitish gray down, 
as if dashed with sea-spray, and it is from this 
fanciful resemblance that the plant is supposed 
to derive its name, which simply means seadew 
(rosmarinus), 

Rosemary is often given internally in cases of 
chronic diarrhoea, and is also a common country 
remedy for coughs and colds. Lyte, in his 
Dodoens (1578), recommends rosemary for fasten- 
ing loose teeth ; while another writer of the same 
period, Andrew Borde, in his Dyetary of Healthe, 


gives it as a remedy for ‘palsies and for the fal- | 


lynge syckenes, and for the cowghe, and good 
against colde”’ The Plague raged in London in 
1603, and so greatly was the demand for flowers 
and herbs affected thereby, that, as Dekker tells us, 
rosemary which had usually been sold for twelve- 
pence an armful, was then not to be bought 
under six shillings a handful. In Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and probably in other country dis- 
tricts, there is a saying that rosemary only grows 
in the gardens of houses where the goodwife 
‘wears the breeches.’ The same is said in Shrop- 
shire of parsley. Yorkshire folk also say that 
mint, on the other hand, will not grow in the 
gardens of the henpecked, 

In the old-time Christmas function of bringing 
in the boar’s head, rosemary always formed part 
of the coronal of the stately dish that was cere- 
moniously borne to the table with musical accom- 
paniment quaint and solemn. Scott describes the 
custom, with many other old Christmas observ- 
ances, in the introduction to the sixth canto of 


Marmion. The ancient ceremony is still carefully | the listening night there rises a sudden hoarse cry 


performed every Christmas Day in the hall of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, to the accompaniment 
of the old carol: 


The boar’s head in hand bear I, 

Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 

And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS 


ONE autumn, some years ago—how many it does 
not matter—Ezra L. Doleman came over from 
Boston to Paris to study painting. He came to 
sit at the feet of one of the mrp, Me § painters 
whose public studios are thrown open to Ame- 
ricans and English. He was a stranger in Paris 
—it was his first visit to Europe—but he carried 
a letter of introduction to an American family, 
who had permanently settled there. 

Ezra’s knowledge of the French language was, 
like most of his capacities, limited, and it was with 
some doubt and considerable timidity that he drove 
across Paris, one October evening, from the Gare 
du Nord to an hotel in the Rue de Rivoli. It wasa 
rainy gusty night, and the streets were nearly bare 
of passengers. The quarter of the city through 
which he passed seemed mean and squalid. The 
cafés were empty, their shabby chairs and tables 

iled against the walls, and their dripping win- 
ows mirrored in the wet. Only the brasseries 
had occasional groups of unshaven working-men, 
seen dimly through the clouded glass drinking 
absinthe at the zine counters under a flaring jet 
of gas. A few stragglers, mean, half-clad, and 
hurrying, made passing silhouettes against the 
lighted shops, or battled at the corners with the 
fierce gusts which took them unawares from the 
side-streets. The whole population, Ezra thought, 
was of the lowest class—unlovely and sordid— 
not the gay, light-hearted, art-loving Parisians of 
literature whom he numbered among his friends, 
The Paris of his imagination faded before this 
first impression. As he bobbed his head from 
side to side of the cab, looking out of each 
window in turn, such artistic ambitions as he 
possessed were swallowed up in one intense longing 
to be back again by his beloved Hudson. He felt 
as if he had taken the wrong turning at a theatre, 
and got behind the scenes instead of into his seat 
in the stalls. 

Ezra Doleman was a youth of quite blameless 
habits, whose record hitherto had only been blotted 
in a juvenile way ; but he recognised at once that 
this was the reverse side of Paris life, which his 
favourite authors had mostly omitted, not caring 
to soil their dainty pages with its dirt and gloom 
and close contact with crime. Soon the cab 
rattled into brighter streets, and his forebodings 
vanished in the glitter of the Palais Royal and 
Rue de Rivoli. But this first glimpse was truly 
the keynote of it all. Parisian gaiety—he knew 
it better afterwards—is only an iridescent film 
of brightness, floating on the surface of a deep 
and troubled sea of misery and discontent. From 
its depths, now and then, men and women whom 
you will see nowhere but in Paris come to the 
surface with faces of terrible significance. In the 
narrow streets and on the wharfs they walk with 
the mark of evil upon them ; and sometimes in 
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for mercy, and next morning at the Morgue they 
are laying out another victim. 

Within a week Mr Doleman, being an impres- 
sionable youth, had begun to reflect his surround- 
ings. His figure was short and dapper ; his head, 
small and square; his eyes, deep and brown ; 
his cheeks, thin and burdened with a heavy black 
moustache. It only needed a French hat, low 
collars, and an abounding cravat, to half trans- 
form him into a Frenchman. Already he could 
swagger on the boulevards and smoke his cigar- 
ette and drink his petit verre with the best of his 
fellow-students, But these accomplishments were 
not achieved without disappointment. The pur- 
suit of art in Paris was not the ideal thing that 
his imagination had seen in the pictures of 
Bouguereau or Millet. The atelier was a hot 
dirty shed, reeking of foul tobacco ; and the models 
were not gods and goddesses. The students were 
a mixture of enthusiasts and fools, who worked 
and e ed alternately with feverish energy, or 
who had no brains for either work or play. It 
was scarcely what Ezra had looked for, and 
already he was not quite punctual in his attend- 
ance. But he had secured lodgings, and was pre- 
pared to settle down quietly for the winter. 

This hiring of rooms had filled him with trouble. 
His purse was small and not heavy, and an étage in 
Paris is not for beggars. At length, weary of bar- 
gaining, and boot-sore with tramping about the 
hard pavements, he had managed to secure—with- 
out the use of the inflections of the verb—a little 
suite of rooms on the fourth story, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cluny Museum. The place was 
central, within the borders of the Latin Quarter, 
where as a bohemian he must of necessity dwell. 
The price was not exorbitant, and it was with a 
mixed sense of importance and relief that he saw 
his belongings conveyed up the long_ polished 
wooden staircase and finally deposited in the 
outer passage, 

The first days passed without event. The 
rooms were lonely, and the evenings long and 
irksome. Ezra saw no one but the concierge on 
the basement floor; and after dusk, no sound 
broke the stillness of the tall buildings but the 
rare fall of a foot as the lodger above him went 
upwards at midnight. In the bosom of his family 
Ezra had been regarded as a youth endowed with 
musical talent, and on particular occasions had 
been known to accompany his thin tenor voice 
With the spasmodic patterings of a guitar. But 
he dared not awake the stillness of that lonely 
house. Once or twice when he had courageously 
touched the strings the sound had frightened 
him, and he had turned his head fearfully towards 
the echo in the empty stair and put away the 
instrument in guilty haste. His one unfailing 
resource after dark was to wrap his greatcoat 
about him and to sit on the balcony, which ran 
the whole length of the street, and there to listen 
to the murmurs of the lighted city beneath him. 
The voice of Paris is not as the voice of other 
cities, but has a distinctive character of its own. 
The rattle of the cabs is quicker and harsher ; 
there are no street cries, but the human babel is 
higher and sharper ; and, near and far, sounding 
every minute like trumpet notes, are the dul 


metal blasts of the tramway horns, a warning of | 1 
danger in the ever-flowing tide of traffic. And odour—a sickening blend of tobacco and garlic— 
then, chilled by the autumn air and dazed with | the characteristic flavour of a French workman. 


the flickering lights, Ezra would shut his window, 
light his pipe and lamp, and sit over his book or 
drawing, or his less distinct visions of future fame, 
until the roar of the streets had faded to a broken 
murmur, like the mutterings of fevered lips, and 
the occasional roll of a heavy wheel told him that 
dawn was coming with the market carts. 

One night—the weather had been strangely 
warm for the season—Ezra went to bed rather 
earlier than usual. He had spent a fatiguin 
day in the stifling atmosphere ot the studio, ‘a 
was soon asleep. Like a careful youth, warned 
of the noxious vapours of a Paris night, it had 
been his habit to secure his window firmly before 
retiring, but to-night sleep came to him unawares, 
like a blessing, and the window was left unfast- 
ened. Soon after midnight he awoke uneasily, 
and in the moment of awakening—that odd 
moment of blended dream and _ actuality—he 
heard a sound outside his room. In his dreams 
it had seemed a footstep on the stair, and now, 
to his waking sense, it was a cat-like tread at his 
window. During these early hours it had fallen 
to rain, and though the wind lay silent, the wings 
of the casement had burst ajar. But the long 
catch still held them in position, and through the 
opening Ezra could see the dark fields of cloud 
across the sky, and the wet moon that shot a 
sickly arrow on the wall. 

Over the lower part of the opening a 
heavy shadow fell—the shadow of a crouching 
figure. Ezra lay quite still, watching and listen- 
ing, but cold to the marrow, with a trembling 
that shook the bed. At last, when he could 
pierce the darkness, when he could follow out 
the lines of window and balcony, he saw with 
terror that the fastening had been released, that 
the shadow was gone. Yet the window stirred 
not, though both sides were free. If no human 
hand was there, the draught should have swung 
them wide. Then suddenly, with a cautious 
creaking noise, there was a larger opening, and 
the watcher could see more space of drifting 
sky. Whatever its purpose, the figure was in 
the room—still and dark as a dead thing—lying 
closely in the shadow of the wall. The perspira- 
tion stood on Ezra’s face; he knew not what 
to do. To challenge were but to court a quick 
attack. The Paris rough, dexterous with the 
knife, goes nowhere without his weapon. The 
poor student was unarmed and undressed, alone 
at the top of an empty house. A moment's 
struggle and he would be pinned like a beetle 
in an entomologist’s case. He had taken off his 
courage with his clothes. In his trousers, Ezra 
would have felt himself a lion; withont them 
he had the timidity of the hare, with the hare’s 
inveterate tendency to flight. Nay, had it not 
been for very shame, he would have given up 
both watch and purse and begged his enemy to 
begone. But even this required courage, and he 
had none. What little had remained to him after 
undressing had since oozed into the sheets ; so he 
lay still and watched and waited. 

His visitor was a deliberate man, and for some 
minutes he heard no sound but the noise of the 
close rain upon the balcony, and he might almost 
have fancied that his senses had tricked him. 
But slowly to his nostrils there grew a familiar 
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Down on his face on the floor the man was 
creeping like a reptile, shunning a gray space 
of moonlight that just missed his head. Ezra’s 
nerves jerked painfully ; his mouth was parched ; 
his body, chill and damp as a frog; but he lay 
without movement and tried to counterfeit the 
heavy breathing of a sleeper. 

I do not know that those moments, like the last 
moments of a drowning man, were filled with the 
recollection of all the frivolities and guilt of his 
flowerless youth ; but he certainly had much time 
for such meditation, for there was soon another 
long interval of silence. Even the rain had 
ceased, and the wings of the night were closed in 
slumber. Then faintly came the sound of material 
things dragged upon the floor, The man was 
hunting through the garments on the chair beyond 
the bed. 
there was to go unrewarded, for his pockets were 
innocent of anything but sous. His watch was on 
the mantel-piece, stopped for days, and unable to 
betray itself ; his purse he had deposited with his 
usual precision beneath his pillow. Clearly the 
chase was coming closer to his person ; and even 
at the risk of death, he must make an effort to 
save his money. So, slowly and with exaggerated 
caution, whilst the other was still busy with his 
trousers’ pockets, he reached his purse, and then, 
inch by inch, pushed it down among the bed- 
clothes till it landed at his feet. Personal danger 
was new to him—it had taken him unawares ; 
but he had always been of parsimonious instincts, 
and the rescue of his money called up only the 
exercise of a familiar habit. 

Tt was an odd situation. An empty wet street, 
glimmering with feeble gas-light, and noisy at 
intervals with the splashing rain; and a narrow 
room high above it, dark and silent, but full of a 
drama with the end yet unwritten. And Ezra’s 
moments of sorest trial were now at hand. Lying 
on his left side he faced the window, and between 
it and the bed there was a space of blackness on 
the floor—a dark unknown land in the shadows 
of the room. Peer closely as he might, he could 
not see; but somewhere in its depths—the watcher 
knew by instinct—a dark figure was creeping 
nearer. The awful stillness was ominous of 
something more. Suddenly, without sound of 
warning, before Ezra could shut his eyes, the 
man was close upon him. With a gliding action, 
like a snake about to strike, he reared his body 
from the ground, and his face was within a foot 
of Ezra’s nose. He could feel the hot fetid breath 
with sickening force. The impulse of the moment 
—it was a purely feminine and hysterical impulse 
—was to scream wildly and strike out madly at 
the horrid thing. Perhaps, had he done so, in the 
fear of sudden attack the intruder might have fled. 
Had Mr Doleman been a man of any force of 
character he would have made one supreme effort 
to seize his foe; but he was only a youth of a 
somewhat disordered imagination—a mere bundle 
of shattered nerves—in mortal fear for his life, so 
to his assailant he left the development of the 
— and lay quite still, with the sheets clinging 
about his moist limbs like plasters. 

In the passing moment he had seen a face, terror- 
stricken like his own ; a gaunt, wolfish head, thin 
and eager—an expression trembling on the brink 
of reason—and framed in a mass of dark tangled 
hair, The vision of this black crouching thing 


It shocked Ezra to think that the search | 
| pain, touching Doleman’s heart each time he felt 
the dragging hand below his head. Already he 


bore on him like a weight of lead, so that he could 
not move ; only his hair seemed to creep upon his 
skull, and his heart bounded like a ball. If his 
visitor had set a light beneath his very chin, the 
wretched youth could not have stirred hand or 
foot. He kept his eyes fast closed, and even 
in this supreme moment of danger his presence 
of mind came back to him like a memory, 
and he succeeded again, with something approach- 
ing to genius, in breathing regularly as a sleeper 
does. So the two remained face to face for a 
few never-ending moments of stillness; the one 
serutinising the other closely, for Ezra still felt 
the offensive breath upon his cheek, And then 
a great hand, but bare to the bone as a claw is, 
was stretched out warily and gently sought below 
the pillow. Stealthily it searched, backwards and 
forwards, here and there, a cold stab, almost of 


repented that the purse was at his toes. Better 
far that it should have been there to satisfy the 
robber’s greed, and that he might have gone filled 
with plunder rather than with the revenge begot 
of failure. At last the hand was withdrawn 
regretfully, and something like a sigh escaped the 
figure as it slipped once more to the floor. Ezra 
on his side drew also one furtive little sigh of 
relief. Then silence again—a silence longer than 
any before—broken only by a ghost-like fall of 
plaster in the wainscot, and the footstep of a late 
guest on the pavement far below. 

Where was his hateful visitor ? 
going, or planning further villainy? Surely he 
would not go empty-handed. Ezra opened one 
eye with caution, as though it were an action that 
might be heard, and watched the window as 
before, Black clouds had come upon the rising 
wind and veiled the moon, and the room was 
darker. He could only see the opening vaguely 
as a grayer shadow; but the keen draught that 
now blew shrilly was still laden with the odours 
of his visitor. He began to realise that his powers 
of endurance were about exhausted. This last 
hideous silence, after what had gone before, was 
in truth unbearable. He must cry aloud, even 
at the hazard of his precious life. But a time 
came at last, after more waiting, when the crouch- 
ing shadow was at, the window once more ; and 
then silently as ever, like a spirit, the thief had 
memet, and was gone into the blackness of the 
night. 

A great weight dropped from the soul of Ezra 
Doleman—his albatross had fallen from him—but 
he felt faint and weary and sore, as though he 
had been soundly flogged. He dared not yet rise 
and shut the window. When it occurred to him 
to ring for aid, the thought possessed him that 
he was in a den of thieves and his bell might only 
summon another enemy. So for hours he lay, 
his head buried far in the blankets, the victim of 
a thousand morbid fancies. It was nearly dawn 
when he arose, with the murmurs of the awaken- 
ing city in his ear; and, shivering and stumbling 
like a drunken man, his scanty night-dress blow- 
ing in the raw morning air, he at last closed and 
locked the fatal window. So the night ended, 
and the morning looked in upon a careworn, 
fevered youth, who had safe-guarded his belong- 
ings at the cost of his self-respect. 

Ezra is still in Paris, studying art, but he has 


Gone, or 
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taken apartments at a respectable hotel, much 
affected . Cook’s excursionists, and on the days 


when he does not attend the studio—and they are 
frequent—he devotes his mind to the study of the 
English aristocracy on its travels. 


ABOUT ELEPHANTS. 


Tue elephant may well be considered the head 
of the menagerie. Young and old are never tired 
of watching these wonderful creatures ; they are 


so knowing, so loving, yet so terrible in their | 
the poor wretch’s confidence, the creature in- 


anger. An elephant can tear off huge branches 
of trees with his trunk, or stamp the life out of 
a tiger with his great feet; yet the same trunk 
can be trained to pick up a pin, and the mighty 
feet to tread gingerly over the recumbent forms 
of sleeping or intoxicated keepers. Strange as it 


may appear, an elephant’s skin is very sensitive ; | 
y PP’ 


mosquitoes annoy him greatly, and a beating is a 
terrible punishment for him. Courageous as he 
is, an elephant is very nervous, He will fight 
any other huge beast, yet a mouse is said to make 
him shake with apprehension and trumpet with 
terror. 

Elephants are very mischievous and inquisi- 
tive: they raise latches, open doors, and enjoy 
immensely their own practical jokes, though so 
realy to resent indignities to themselves, Sensi- 
tive as regards insult, their affection is warm and 
lasting, and dogs, horses, and other animals are 
often the objects of their attachments. Elephants 
are pleased with gay colours, delight in sweet per- 
fumes, are dainty in their tastes, and revel in the 
water like an Englishman in his bath. They 
oa 00 theft with the ingenuity of the ‘Artful 

odger’ himself, are as meddlesome as monkeys, 
have the caution and cunning of a diplomatist, 
and the memory of Magliabechi. 

When born, a baby-elephant stands about three 
feet high, and is not considered grown up until 
thirty years old. Accidents excepted, he is likely 
to live about one hundred and fifty years, if not 
longer. Though delicate in his tastes, an elephant 
likes quantity as well as quality, and at his meals 
makes nothing of bales of hay and gallons of 
water. His ingenuity in trying to cater for 
himself is astonishing, and often amusing. An 
American showman saw an elephant pull up a 
stake to which he was chained, ‘go to a feed-bin 
containing oats, wrench off the lock, raise the lid, 
eat all he wanted, put down the lid again, return 
| to his place, poke the stake back into the same 

hole, and stamp it down with his foot, and when 
his keeper came, look as innocent as a lamb,” A 
twinkle in his cunning eyes showed his enjoy- 
ment of the situation when the man stormed and 
raged on discovering the robbery. 

An incident of an elephant’s memory is said to 


have occurred some years since when Wombwell’s 


menagerie was exhibiting at Bolton. Four years 
before, the same collection was in the town, and 
on that occasion, on being released from its van, a 
large elephant walked across the town-hall square 
to a public-house and protruded its trunk into 
the lobby. The barmaid supplied the animal 
with refreshments ; and the keeper, who had been 
in search of his charge, then conducted him back 
to his den. On being released at the breaking-up 
of the show on the second visit, the same elephant 


broke away at a brisk trot in the direction of the 
hostelry, and the unwonted charge upon the pre- 
mises greatly alarmed the inmates. The former 
barmaid, now the landlady, arrived on the scene, 
and recognising her old friend, once more regaled 
him to his heart’s content. The elephant then 
submitted to be led away by his keeper. 

Their sagacity is indeed marvellous. In an 
Indian town, an elephant, during his keeper's 
absence, was one day amusing himself with his 
chain in an open space, when a thief, who was 


_ pursued by a crowd of people, ran for protection 


under the huge animal. Seemingly pleased with 


stantly faced about, erected his trunk, threw his 
chain in the air, and became so furious in defence 
of the criminal, that neither the surrounding 
multitude, nor even the mahout, to whom he was 
greatly attached, could prevail with him to give 
up the hunted man. This strange scene had 
continued fer several hours when at length the 
governor arrived, and was so pleased at the ele- 
phant’s generous perseverance, that he pardoned 
the criminal. The poor man expressed his grati- 
tude by kissing and embracing the proboscis of 
his kind benefactor, who appeared so sensible of 
what had happened, that he became tame and 
gentle in an instant, and suffered his keeper to 
lead him away without the least resistance. 

In America, no circus, however small, could 
hope to exist without an elephant. Whole herds 
form parts of some shows there ; and the eager- 
ness of Mr Barnum some years ago to obtain a 
white elephant is easily understood, seeing that 
one is considered worth all the other attractions 
in the country put together. 

Although elephants will not submit to abuse, 
they are not difficult to teach, and at first are fond 
of going through their tricks on their own account. 
Performing-elephants in Rome were taught to 
dance by the association of music and a hot floor. 
A block and pulley is now sometimes used in train- 
ing an elephant to assume various positions, and 
the word of command given as if it was doing the 
trick of its own accord. Good treatment with 
firmness is necessary in teaching them, and any 
rebelliousness must be checked by the whip. They 
ery out when subdued, and the trouble is then 
over for the time. Even wild elephants are said 
to be easily tanght when once subdued. Most of 
us have admired the wonderful agility of such 
clumsy-looking animals in balancing themselves 
on inverted tubs and so forth. At Astley’s, ele- 
— used to delight thousands with their per- 
ormances. These huge creatures were made to 
stand on their hind-legs with their forefeet poodle- 
wise dangling in the air. Another stood on its 
head with its hind-legs raised perpendicularly. 
Placed on pedestals, they wheeled round rapidly, 
or “ately themselves on two side-legs only, and 
gave various other evidences of wonderful training. 
Well-trained baby-elephants are great favourites. 
One was taught to sit at table, fan herself, 
and do numerous tricks to delight children and 
their elders too. The two clever baby-elephants 
‘Jock and Jenny’ were marvellously trained. 
They made their bow to the audience, and then 
one of them walked on the tops of a double row 
of bottles. Ona plank placed over a trestle they 
see-sawed like a couple of children, guessing the 
required equilibrium with almost human exacti- 
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tude. Playing on an organ and drum, and danc- 
ing in time to the jingles of bells, were amongst 
their other accomplishments. 

The habitual caution of these intelligent crea- 
tures is illustrated when they are travelling from 
show toshow. Should several be in a car together, 
one of their number will remain awake on guard 
while the others are sleeping. Some years ago, 
experiments were made in the transport of ele- 
phants by railway. One of the ordinary cattle- 
wagons of the East India Railway was fitted up 
for the purpose, and the animal was placed in the 
centre space of the wagon, between six shafts, a 
breast and back bar, and secured in addition by 
anklets on the fore and hind feet, united by 
couplings transversely and longitudinally, and 
further by four diagonal mooring chains passing 
through holes, and lashed round the corner pillars 
of the wagon. 
his head free, took the opportunity to remove with 
his trunk a portion of the roof of the truck; it 
was therefore found necessary to put a collar round 
the neck of the elephant, with a vertical chain 
leading through, and secured to the floor. In this 


way a successful experiment was made to Pun- , 


dooah and back, the animal showing no signs of 
fear, or making any attempt to free himself. 

Many interesting and famous elephants have 
been favourites of the American circus-going public 
long before the late Jumbo’s successful debut. 
One of these, known as ‘Canada,’ was a desperate 
character. When in one of his tantrums, ‘he did 
as much mischief as a tornado,’ to use an American 
showman’s words—tossing hacks into the air and 
tearing down signs and lamp-posts. He was sent 
with the rest of a menagerie to a farm, and when 
there, had one of his mad fits) Rushing into the 


stable-yard, ‘in a few minutes he killed two | 


buffaloes, a sacred cow, a couple of elks, several 
horses, and a camel. 


sallied out for the town, and the popular excite- 
ment can be imagined. ‘A trap was set with a 
long ponderous chain with an enormous corner- 
stone at its end to entangle the animal’s legs and 
hold him.’ A man then ran out in sight of 
Canada, and the elephant instantly rushed after 
him. ‘The trap was successful so far as making 
the chain and stone fast to him, but he kept right 
on, and would have caught the man, who was a 
fast runner, had the latter not jumped down into 
an unfinished cellar of a new house, and ran up a 
narrow flight of steps on the opposite side. The 
elephant jumped down after him as easily as a 
dog would, with the big stone clattering behind 
him.’ Fortunately, the stone was large enough 
to stick wedged against the walls on each side 
of the stairway, and Canada was fast ; but it was 
a close shave for the man. They managed to 
secure the savage animal with more chains, and 
then went to work to conquer him. As the 
account graphically describes it, ‘they wore out 
big clubs on him, fired loads of buckshot into his 
trunk and ears, and beat and tortured him for 
hours until he howled in token of surrender.’ 
The moment he was loose, however, he gave a yell 
of rage, dashed out of the cellar, and started to 
kill. Every one flew for his life; but he was 
tired, and took up his position under cover of 
three haystacks, hunting all who ventured near 


The first elephant loaded, having | 


He would seize an animal, | 
toss it in the air, catch it on his tusks, and then | 
either jam or trample the life out of it.’ He then 


him. ‘Buckshot fired into his head only checked 
his wild rushes, and whenever he thought people 
were on the other side of a stack from him, he 
tried his best to topple the hay over on them, 
The fight went on for three days and nights, 
during which time he had not a bite to eat—for 
he was too angry even to take any of the ha 
around him—and not a drop of water.” At 
length, despairing of saving him, the shot-guns 
were exchanged for heavy rifles, and several big 
bullets at close range finally put an end to him. 
The interest in Jumbo, the Zoo favourite, was 
subsequently transferred to Mr Barnum’s s0- 
, called white elephant, which, in spite of gene- 
rally expressed disappointment at its appearance, 
| and doubts as to its ‘sacredness,’ attracted thou- 
sands of people in London, and was also viewed 
by still greater numbers in America. 
The first live elephant seen in London was in 
the reign of Henry III., and the citizens closed 
their shops and donned their holiday attire in its 
, honour. King James I. had a private menagerie 
‘in St James’s Park in which was kept the ele- 
hant presented to him by the king of Spain. 
t cost some hundreds a year to keep this animal, 
besides ‘the wyne he must drink from April to 
September, a gallon the daye.’ Another olla 
was the huge elephant ‘Chunee,’ whose tragic end 
during a strange attack of mental aberration kept 
all London in a ferment for several days. If we 
recollect aright, a show-elephant in London was 
the mother of the first elephant born in captivity. 
A large elephant weighing heavier than Jumbo, 
though not so tall, was recently on view in Liver- 
pool, where there was quite a run on his photo- 
graphs. 
lephants being so powerful and intelligent, 

are worse than any wild animal when in one of 
their sudden fits of ungovernable rage. The 
amount of killing they take is incredible. Heavy 
rifles that kick tremendously often have little 
effect in stopping their wild charges, and in 
one instance, in India, even a fieldpiece fired 
| repeatedly failed for a considerable time to put 
an end to the career of a mad elephant. 


NEVER FORGET. 


Never forget. May the clouds never come 
*Twixt the gazer’s eye and the dream above. 

Oh, ne’er may your heart to my pleadings be dumb, 
Or fail to respond to my message of love. 

And ne’er be that forehead enveloped with care, 
That over thy life shall its sorrows beget ; 

May the fragrance of memory ever be there. 
Oh, never forget, love, never forget. 


Birds build their nests where they built them last year; 
The young love the places long hallowed by old; 
And longing is deeper and love is more dear, 
Where Memory’s river does never run cold, 
Oh, look to the sun at the dawn or the setting; 
Bask in the beams that its courses beget ; 
Then, though all life may be doomed to regretting, 
Oh, never forget, love, never forget. 
Rosert Houston. 
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